SCIENCE AND THE TIN CAN 


The ean and the canning industry have 
been intrigued of late by the many and 
varied uses to which the little old “tin” 
can—once the exclusive property of the 
food industry—has been subjected these 
past several years. In a salute to Na- 
tional Can Opener Week (May 1 to 8), 
the Can Manufacturers Institute, this 
week came up with a clever cartoon (see 
another page this issue) showing among 
other things, some of the designs of can 
openers used in the earlier days. All of 
which is most interesting, though it does 
not show the soldiers’ bayonet, which 
was probably one of the most universal 
can openers of the early days. 


But, speaking of can openers, bayonets 
and wars and uses for cans in general, 
the writer is inclined to think “you ain't 
seen nothing yet” if you haven't read the 
Associated Press Report of April 18, 
telling of one of the most interesting 
uses for the tin can that has yet come to 
our attention. In her book “Cancer 
Through the Ages—The Evolution of 
Hope”, Mrs. Francelia Butler, of Arling- 
ton, Virginia, says that the Federal Govy- 
ernment during the War between the 
States, used contraband liquor to pre- 
serve specimens of cancer and other 
diseased tissue. According to the AP Re- 
port, Mrs. Butler writes: 


“Unable to get aleohol to preserve 
specimens during the War between the 
States, Dr. John H. Brinton first curator 
of the Army Medical Museum, together 
with his associates, including Dr. Joseph 
Janiver Woodward, learned that women 
were bringing contraband liquor into 
\Yashington from the Virginia side of the 
otomac in tin busts — funnel-topped 
cms with corks—each holding a quart 
cr more. 


“Guards were alerted on Long Bridge, 
over which the ladies crossed and the 
| dies were “tone-tested” (very scientific- 
aly, of course). 


“If they went “ping” their falsies-full 
Sneaky Peat and blackberry wine were 
¢ iptied into barrels and conveyed to the 
museum to be distilled for the preserva- 
tion of specimens ...” .. . Wanted—one 
b rd to rewrite “Ode to the Tin Can.” 
QO. it maybe a song-writer would serve 
the purpose. Who said guard duty was 
teagh? 
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TRENDS —During the past several months, a number of Wis- 

consin Canners have announced that they will discon- 
tinue canning operations. Because it thought that these reports 
may give the erroneous impression that the production of canned 
foods is declining in Wisconsin, the Wisconsin Canners Association 
has dug up some figures to show that despite the decline in the 
number of plants, the production has been maintained at approxi- 
mately the peak level of 1945-46. In fact, says the Association, 
Wisconsin set a higher acreage record in 1953 than in any prior. 
year. 


The Association listed figures for the three major vegetable 
commodities, peas, corn, green and wax beans, showing the number 
of plants with the average acreage per plant each year from 1945 
through 1954. The number of pea plants has steadily declined 
from 134 in 1945 to 105 in 1954, a 21 percent reduction. Meanwhile, 
the average acreage per pea plant increased with fluctuations from 
1,176 in 1945 to 1,247 in 1954. The number of corn plants increased 
gradually from 78 in 1945 to a maximum of 89 in 1950, thence grad- 
ually downward to 75 in 1954. The average corn acreage remained 
in the vicinity of the 1945 figure of 1,268 acres up to the year 1950 
when the figure was 820 and increased sharply from that ‘figure 
to 1,525 in 1954. The number of plants canning snap beans has 
remained fairly constant—35 in 1945 and 32 in 1954, with no year 
greater than 36. Average bean acreage per plant fell off for three 
years following the 1945 figure of 302, increased steadily to 437 in 
1953 and sharply to 546 in 1954. 


During this 1945-54 period, approximately 30 canning plants 
were dismantled in the state, and, although the Association did not 
mention it, it is known that a good many more are under different 
management. All of which proves that everything is not peaches 
and cream for the small operators in Wisconsin. Other states might 
be expected to show about the same trend which undoubtedly will 
be accenturated in 1955. 


The production figures in actual cases comparing the average 
of 45-46 and 53-54 are interesting also. The production of these 
three commodities in Wisconsin for the years 1945 and 1946 total 
about 44 million cases basis 2’s, and about 41 million cases the latter 
two years, 1953 and 1954, for an average of 22 and 20! million 
cases respectively, which is coming pretty close to holding that 
peak. By commodity, however, it is a different story. The average 
pea production for the latter two years is only about 2% of the peak 
years, while the corn production is up about !4 and bean production 
up nearly 2!4 times—and that’s still another story. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The satisfactory disposal of waste 
waters from processing of fruits and 
vegetables is a complex problem, Stream 
conditions arising from the discharge of 
organic wastes have led to the passage 
of stronger pollution control laws and 
greater activity by control agencies. 
Sportsmen and civie groups interested in 
outdoor recreation are becoming increas- 
ingly critical of stream quality. There 
is a growing realization that water is 
community property; that use of water 
from streams and from underground 
sources is a privilege which ought not to 
be abused, and that water “borrowed” 
from the community supply should be re- 
turned in a condition and by a method 
which does not result in damage or in- 
convenience to the community. 

Failure of a food processor to plan 
accordingly could eventually result in ex- 
cessive costs for treatment or disposal 
of his waste water. 


“CONTAMINATION”, “POLLUTION” AND 
“NUISANCE” 


Anti-pollution legislation in the State 
of California defines three categories of 
pollution. 

1) “Contamination is the addition to 
a stream of materials which con- 
stitute a health hazard. This would 
include substances harboring living 
disease-producing bacteria, or ma- 
terials toxic to human life. 
“Pollution” is the result of adding 
to a stream materials in a concen- 
tration which adversely affects ben- 
eficial uses of the water. Discharge 
into a stream of materials causing 
destruction of fish life, or interfer- 
ence with use of the water for irri- 
gation purposes would be termed 
pollution. 

3) “Nuisance” has the meaning of 
causing damage to the stream or to 
property, cr inconvenience to the 
public through unreasonable dis- 
posal practices. In this category 
would be included an odor nuisance 
produced by decomposing cannery 
wastes, or the discharge into a 
stream of highly colored waste 
waters, 
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Cannery Waste Disposal 
and its Problems 


By 
WALTER A. MERCER 


National Canners Association, Western Branch Lab., Berkeley, California 


PART I—Status of Pollution Control—Problems to be con- 
sidered in planning an installation—Removal 
of solids by screening. 


PRESENT STATE OF POLLUTION CONTROL 


A number of states now have stand- 
ards for the quality of stream water and 
the strength of an effluent which can be 
legally discharged into it. In these states 
industry must meet the standards set up, 
regardless of the plant location and re- 
gardless of the capacity of the stream to 
absorb the wastes without unreasonable 
damage. In some instances this approach 
has resulted in an unjust hardship to 
industry. 


After an exhaustive survey of existing 
water quality criteria the State Water 
Pollution Control Board of California 
recommended that no attempt be made to 
establish standards of water quality, and 
that each pollution control problem be 
evaluated independently. In their opin- 
ion the establishment of uniform stand- 
ards would not be in the public interest. 
This concept avoids unreasonable hard- 
ship to the individual which might re- 
sult from enforcement of state-wide 
standards of stream and effluent quality. 

If the problem be viewed from the 
standpoint of both industry and regu- 
latory agencies, the approach to a suc- 
cessful program of pollution control 
ought to be a cooperative effort based on 
the following points: 


1. Industry and regulatory agencies 
should have a thorough understanding of 
the problems involved. Industry should 
attempt to correctly evaluate its re- 
sponsibilities in the cause and prevention 
of pollution. On the other hand, pollution 
control agencies should clearly under- 
stand that industry needs to be encour- 
aged and not unduly hindered in its 
progress. 


2. Compulsory pollution control meas- 
ures should be avoided until complete in- 
formation is available as to the cause and 
extent of the pollution. The means of 
preventing an alleged instance of pollu- 
tion should be the choice of the industry 
involved. 


In its operations industry ought to 
make determined efforts to reduce the 
wastage of raw product which it proc- 
esses and the volume of water used in 
the process, for these are the principal 
ingredients of pollution. 
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FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 


The high organic strength of the usu: | 
cannery wastes is the principal reason 
for the difficulty encountered in their dis- 
posal. Raw untreated cannery wastes 
consist of small particles and sometimes 
discarded whole pieces of raw produci, 
skins and seeds, suspended in water 
which carries in solution the juices of the 
product being canned. As compared to 
domestic sewage, cannery wastes are un- 
usually high in sugars and starches, and 
the pollutional strength (BOD) is ap- 
proximately ten times greater. 


The pollutional effect of cannery waste 
when discharged into a stream will de- 
pend on the strength of the waste, the 
amount of dilution afforded by the 
stream, and the amount of available oxy- 
gen present in the stream water. As 
long as oxygen is present, decomposition 
of the organic waste will proceed with- 
out occurrence of the stream conditions 
usually associated with pollution. How- 
ever, if the strength and volume of the 
waste water is such that dissolved oxy- 
gen disappears from the water, then fish 
and other forms of aquatic life will dis- 
appear. Foul odors will arise from sludge 
deposits and floating scum. 

The goal of the canner in treating his 
waste flow is to render it suitable for dis- 
charge to a stream without causing pol- 
lution, or for discharge to a land disposal 
system without causing a public nuisance, 
or for acceptance into a sewage treat- 
ment plant without penalization because 
of excessive strength of the wastes. 


INITIAL SURVEY OF THE PROBLEM 


Before plans and specifications for in- 
stallation of waste disposal equipment 
are prepared, the following basic con- 
siderations should be investigated in the 
interests of simplicity of design and econ- 
omy of operation: 


1. Character of wastes. It should be 
determined if the waste contains mate- 
rials hazardous or potentially hazardous 
to public health. It is also desirable to 
know the concentration of organic solids 
in the waste and the relative concentra- 
tion of suspended and soluble solids. An 
estimate should be made of the amount 
of suspended solids which could be re- 
moved by screening. 


2. Waste flow measurements. It is 
necessary to know the volume of wasie 
water which will require treatment. /f 
possible the flow should be measurid 
(this can be done with meters or wei's 
or by the bucket-and-stop-watch method ), 
and the average flow determined. Tie 
results should be calculated in terms f 
daily and yearly volumes of wastes. 


3. Segregation of highly contaminat:d 
waste waters. The possibility should ‘e 
considered of separating individual was e 
flows at the point of origin into contan '- 
nated waters requiring treatment, a: d 
waters with little or no contaminati 1 
which could be discharged without tree - 
ment. The latter group would inclu e 
can cooling waters, condenser wate? ;, 
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cite. This is an important point in the 
initial survey of the problem because the 
volume of waste waters requiring treat- 
ment determines the size of the treat- 
ent plant. Any reduction in the volume 
{ the waste is an ultimate saving in 
costs. 


4. Study of possible reuse of water as 
veans of reducing waste flow. A study 
of water usage in a cannery always re- 
veals that more water is used than is 
necessary. Water reuse in certain opera- 
tions can substantially reduce the amount 
of water used, and thus reduce the vol- 
ume of waste water to be disposed of. 
This reduction in volume of the waste 
water may not be accompanied by a re- 
duction in the total organic strength, 
but will make treatment of the waste 
more economical and effective. Water re- 
use, however, ought not to be indiscrimi- 
nate. Full regard should be given to the 
fact that improper reuse of water may 
lead to bacteriological problems. 


5. Study of means to reduce amount 
of gross solids added to waste waters. No 
unnecessary dumping of solid waste into 
the gutter should be allowed, because 
this causes an unnecessary burden on the 
screens, disintegration of larger solids 
into particles passing the screen, and 
leaching of soluble solids from gross 
solids, resulting in increased organic 
strength of liquid wastes which must be 
treated. 


6. Investigation of existing or pro- 
posed regulations governing disposal of 
industrial wastes. The treatment given 
must render the wastes acceptable to pol- 
lution control agencies if the effluent is 
to be discharged into a public water 
course, or suitable for acceptance into a 
municipal treatment system if this is in- 
dicated. If land disposal is the method 
of choice, then the effluent should be 
suitable for rapid oxidation and stabiliza- 
tion without causing odor problems, 


7. Selection of treatment and disposal 
srocedures which will accomplish the de- 
sired results. The selection of the method 
f treatment and disposal should be based 
‘na consideration of the space available 
‘or the site of a treatment plant, the 
feet of climate on the method of dis- 
osal, and whether a continuous or batch 

ype treatment is desirable. 


8. Consideration of possible cannery 
pansion. Finally, the question should 

answered of whether or not the 
‘thod of treatment selected and the 
ecifications for equipment to carry it 
t are commensurate with possible long 
ige plans for expansion of cannery 

erations. 


[ETHODS OF TREATMENT AND 
ISPOSAL OF CANNERY WASTES 


| MOVAL OF GROSS SOLIDS BY SCREENING 


‘‘annery waste is usually composed of 
t\ > types of solids, one which is particu- 
le » and suspended in solution, and one 
“ich is in true solution. Regardless of 
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the ultimate disposal method, it is de- 
sirable to remove by screening as much 
of the suspended solids as is economically 
feasible. Failure to screen the wastes 
causes unsightly conditions in streams 
due to floating solids from which foul 
odors may be produced; over-loads la- 
goons or digesters if this type of treat- 
ment is given, and may clog filters and 
distributors if discharge is to a sewage 
treatment plant. 

Screening is required by most states as 
a pollution control measure if the waste 
is to be discharged to public waters, and 
no intentional maceration, grinding or 
comminution of gross solids in order to 
pass them through a _ regulation size 
screen is allowed. 


SCREEN TYPES IN GENERAL USE 


The size, shape, and nature of the solid 
particles to be removed from the water 
have a definite effect on the efficiency of 
the screening operation. Liquid wastes 
containing fibrous materials are difficult 
to pass through the finer screens. 


Rotary drum screens. These screens are 
essentially revolving drums covered with 
a screen cloth varying in fineness from 6 
to 60 openings per inch. The liquids and 
solids enter the drum through an open 
end. The liquids pass through the screen 
and the solids are retained on the inside 
of the cloth. The solids are washed from 
the cloth by water sprays as they are 
elevated from the water level and pass 
over a refuse trough. From the trough 
the solids are usually removed to a hop- 
per by screw conveyor or bucket elevator. 


Vibrating table type sereens. These 
screens are now widely used. Finer screen 
cloths can be used than would be possible 
with drum type screens, and the ampli- 
tude of the vibrations can be adjusted for 
differences in the material being screened. 

Vibrating screens may be purchased in 
different sizes. The size and number of 
screen units needed will depend on the 
volume of waste to be screened. A 4’ x 8’ 
screen will effectively screen 800 to 1000 
gallons per minute. 


Gyrating circular type screens. These 
screens have a triple gyratory motion, 
and while they were designed especially 
for dry screening and are widely used 
for separating sand and gravel, grains, 
and similar products, they also show 
promise for wet screening operations. 
Among the advantages claimed are that 
no special foundation or support is re- 
quired; that unscreened materials do not 
spill over and that the three-way vibra- 
tion allows the use of finer screen cloths. 


DISPOSAL OF GROSS SOLIDS REMOVED 
BY SCREENING 


Generally, the waste solids from can- 
ning are a liability to the canner. Often, 
however, thought and ingenuity can 
lessen the costs of their disposal. Some- 
times a canner is able to arrange for the 
solid refuse to be hauled away for ani- 
mal feed and its value as feed is usually 
considered payment for the hauling. 


Also, disposal may be by spreading over 
farm land, or removing to dry beds from 
which it is later piled and burned. In 
some urban areas canners have to pay 
on a tonnage basis to have the solids re- 
moved. In these instances it is desir- 
able to have the waste as dry as possible. 
Vibrating type screens give drier solids 
than revolving drum screens. Elevation 
of the solids to a hopper facilitates load- 
ing into trucks and allows considerable 
de-watering during storage in the hopper. 
In some cases cannery ,waste solids 
have been successfully turned into de- 
hydrated stock feed (1) (2) (3). 


Editor’s Note: Part II, the concluding 
chapter next week, will discuss the six 
most conmmon methods of disposing of 
the liquid wastes. 


OLD AND NEW SWEETPOTATO 
DISEASES COVERED IN REVISED 
BULLETIN 


The third revision of a Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin on diseases of sweetpotatoes, first 
published more than 35 years ago, has 
just been issued by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Superseding a bulletin 
issued in 1944, it contains accounts of 
new practices and new materials used in 
control of both field and storage diseases 
of sweetpotatoes, and descriptions of 
disease-causing organisms. There are 
descriptions of more than a dozen dis- 
eases, including details on control, distri- 
bution, and losses, and discussion of 
sweetpotato varieties resistant to some 
of these diseases. 


The bulletin contains facts on two 
sweetpotato ailments not discussed in 
previous editions. One of these is “in- 
ternal cork,” a virus disease causing dark 
brown to black corky spots in the flesh, 
first described technically in the South- 
East about 10 years ago and now found 
in some areas where sweetpotatoes are 
grown. It may start its attack before 
the crop is dug, but most of the damage 
develops in storage. 

The other new section in the bulletin 
is devoted to root knot, a nematode- 
caused disease producing small galls on 
the fine feeder roots. Root knot nema- 
todes have long been known to attack 
hundreds of plants. Although they are 
most common in the Southern States, 
they may damage truck and other farm 
crops in many parts of the country. 


Copy of the new edition of Sweetpo- 
tato Diseases (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1059) may be obtained free from the 
Office of Information, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Everett M. Runyon, advertising and 
promotion director of the California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, has been nominated for member- 
ship on the Board of Brand Names 
Foundation. 


Bis. 


4 POUND STACK JAR 

The Schimmel brand jellies and pre- 
serves, packed by The American Preserve 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., are gaining 
wide acceptance in their new 4 pound 
stack jar. In addition to family use, this 
size jar serves a basic need for hotel and 
restaurant supply. Resealable lug cap, 
by Crown Cork & Seal, makes the pack- 
age useful as a pantry jar for storage 
of cookies, sugar, fats, etc. The sug- 
gestion of this re-use is made on the 
lithographed cap and ample space is pro- 
vided for price marking. Jar, by Hazel- 
Atlas; label by Calvert Lithographing Co. 


NEW 12 OZ. JAR 

The Goodwin Division of Old Judge 
Foods Corp., Louisville, Ky., is packag- 
ing its line of extra fancy Goodwin’s 
preserves in new, 12-ounce jars made by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. The 
vacuum closure, by White Cap Company, 
has the legend “To Open Use Lid Flip- 
per” on the skirt, with the product identi- 
fication and space for pricing on the top. 
The jar tapers slightly to a knurled ridge 
at the bottom, providing an easy grip for 
ready use at the table. Four-color labels 
are by Stecher-Traung. 


PRESERVES 


WAFFLE IRON DESIGN 


Griffin’s Waffle Syrup, made by Griffin 
Manufacturing Company of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, is now being distributed in 
this distinctive, private mold decanter 


GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


bottle. Container has blown-in waffle 
iron designs on front and back, adding 
to attractive appearance of package 
while providing easy gripping surface 
for handling. Griffin’s Waffle Syrup is a 
maple flavored blend of pure corn and 
sugar syrup. Other syrup products of the 
company are Griffin’s Golden and Griffin’s 
Crystal White corn syrups and Griffin’s 
Sugar Bowl, a blend of sugar cane and 
corn syrups. 


Griffin also manufactures and dis- 
tributes jams, jellies, preserves, mustard, 
extracts, baking powder and other table 
and cooking products—as well as being 
a coffee roaster, cocoanut processor and 
candy manufacturer. Firm has distribu- 
tion in Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Arkansas through chain and in- 
dependent food stores. The company 
maintains 12 distributing houses in the 
five-state area and employs 101 salesmen 
to cover the retail trade. 


Decanters by Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company; labels by Epsen Lithograph- 
ing. 
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AN OUNCE OF IMPULSE 


For the impulse buying market, this 
one-ounce package has been added to the 
Milrose Olive line by the Kay Packing 
Co., Baltimore, Md. The jar retails at 
ten cents. Glass by Tygart Valley, clos- 
ure by Crown Cork & Seal. 


Samuel E. O’Connell has been ap- 
pointed manager of a newly-created Mer- 
chandising Department of Thatcher 
Glass Manufacturing Company. Also 
named as Assistant Merchandising Man- 
ager is John T, Pollock, previously head 
of Thatcher’s Scheduling Department. 
The new department is designed to pro- 
vide a complete merchandising and sales 
promotion service for all Thatcher Glass 
Container and McKee Division customers. 
The department will also be responsible 
for all special merchandising and pre- 
mium sales programs. Before coming to 
Thatcher, Mr. O’Connell handled all sales 
and merchandising programs for Blue 
Boy Dairy, Inc., Rochester, New York. 


HOLLAND HERRING GOES 
MODERN 


Booth Fisheries Corporation of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, is the exclusive packer of 
Imported Holland Herring in Wine Sauce, 
and in Creamy Amsterdam Sauce—a new 
pack in a new package. Ball Brothers’ 
jar is side-labeled in permanent ceramic 
coloring. Screw cap, lithographed in 
harmonizing colors, is a product of 
Crown Cork & Seal Company. Both cap 
and jar were designed by Paul Ressinger, 
one of America’s foremost Packaging 
Engineers. 
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RESEARCH 


New French Fried 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announces development of several tasty 
new snack foods, prepared from vegeta- 
bles in much the same way that potato 
chips are made. They include vegetable 
chips from sliced carrots, beets, and 
parsnips, and “nuggets” from whole peas 
and lima beans, all prepared by deep- 
fat frying. 

Carrot, beet, and parsnip chips retain 
the characteristic taste of these vegeta- 
bles. Nuggets from peas and lima beans 
have a nutlike flavor uniquely their own. 
All these products offer potato-chip man- 
ufacturers an additional line of foods 
with potentially wide appeal to con- 
sumers. 


These new foods were develoned bv the 
Eastern Utilization Research Branch of 
USDA’s Agricultural Research Servic: 
at Wyndmoor, Pa. Although no com- 
mercial production has yet been under- 
taken, major food processors are said t» 
be actively interested in the new prod- 
ucts, the Wyndmoor laboratory report:. 


Besides their use as snack items, the 
lima-bean and pea nuggets can be ground 
into soup powders reconstitute 
quickly in hot water, Mixed with hickory- 
smoked protein (yeast) powder, already 
available commercially, ground pea nug- 
gets will provide a packaged soup mix, 
comparable to old-fashioned ham-and-pea 
soup, that housewives can prepare for 
serving in a few minutes. This prod- 
uct might offer a worthwhile outlet for 
large-size, very mature peas. French- 
fried lima beans and peas can also be 
pressed into bars for possible use as a 
quick-energy food in military rations. 


Preparation of these new products is 
simple. The beets and carrots are sliced 
‘s inch thick, parsnips :: inch. Peas and 
ima beans, used whole, require pre- 
‘reatment by blanching (scalding) to 
‘oosen the seed coats, which come off in 
*rying. 


The researchers at Wyndmoor found 
‘hat a modified coconut oii is the most 
satisfactory fat for frying the new prod- 
\ ts. However, other oils—such as pea- 

it, corn, or cottonseed — should work 
| st as well for chips to be marketed 

on after preparation. 


“or more variety, the chips can be 
! vored with salt, garlic, celery, bacon- 
" vored powder, parsley salt, and the 
le. Special flavors may be obtained by 
\ger-than-normal frying. Over-cooked 
li »a-bean nuggets, for instance, have a 
.sted-almond flavor. 


“hese products are all high in carbo- 
h) irate and fat. Carrot chips are ex- 
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Vegetable Snacks 


ceptionally rich in carotene (provitamin 
A). The peas and lima beans provide a 
concentrated source of protein. 


Storage tests show that the vegetable 
chips and nuggets keep well for 6 to 12 
months or longer at room temperature, 
if fried in oil of high stability. The car- 
rot chips are somewhat less stable than 
the other products because of their high 
carotene content. 


NEW POUR-SIFT STORE TOP 
FOR METAL CONTAINERS 


A new packaging development which 
combines the use of a revolving plastic 
dise with metal cans for pouring or sift- 
ing a variety of food and non-food prod- 
ucts was introduced by American Can 
Company at the National Packaging Ex- 
position in Chicago, April 18-21. 


In the new package the dispensing dise 
(patent pending) fits snugly and flatly 
into the recess of a modified end of Can- 
co’s sanitary-type container and _ re- 
volves easily to the desired position to 
open, sift, pour or close, the firm reports. 
The dise is held in place by an inward 
flanging of the double-seamed top edge 
of the can. 


“We feel that the application of this 
plastic dise to metal containers which 
can be produced economically in all 
standard sizes on high speed equipment 
will broaden the use of the modern metal 
can for many products now sold in other 
types of packages,” D. B. Craver, Can- 
co’s vice president in charge of sales, 
said. 


The dise has two die-cut openings, one 
in pie-wedge shape and the other a 
cluster of small round holes. After the 
can has been opened by a beer can type 
opener (working through the pie-wedge 


opening), it becomes a package that will 
open with a flip of the finger, pour bulky 
products, become a sifter and can be 
closed tightly for storing, Mr. Craver 
pointed out. 


“There are many products suitable for 
packing in metal cans employing this 
new disc,” Mr. Craver. said. “Among 
such items are grated cheese, popcorn, 
aspirin, vitamins, grass seed, bath salts, 
powdered cleaners and glue, whole spices, 
etc. In addition a number of viscous 
liquids now being packed in. heavier glass 
containers could go into the lightweight 
metal can,” Mr. Craver pointed out. 


SOLDERLESS CAN FOR 
FROZEN JUICES 


The Continental Can Company an- 
nounced last week that it has produced 
the first solderless food cans for frozen 
concentrated juices. The new develop- 
ment permits use of the complete can 
circumference for the lithographed sell- 
ing label! 


Two years of intensive study by Con- 
tinental’s research and development de- 
partments went into the search for 
proper structure and materials to make 
this can suitable for frozen juice prod- 
ucts. The extreme differences in tempera- 
ture, to which the can is subjected dur- 
ing filling, freezing, and storage, the 
announcement stated, presented many 
unique problems that had to be solved 
before the ideal structure and material 
formulations were found. 


The goal of a tinless food can is pre- 
ceded by this present development of the 
solderless can. This container is a prod- 
uct of Continental’s overall development 
program for producing solderless cans 
in various fields. 


Commercial packs have proven that 
the can is rugged and withstands the 
rigors of high speed packing and hand- 
ling, and rapid distribution. The in- 
creased design area of the new juice con- 
tainer, so well adapted to eye-catching 
color lithography, makes the solderless 
ean a strong point-of-purchase salesman 
with unusual display possibilities in the 
retail market freezer. 


Continental research is continuing to 
develop the solderless cans with a view 
toward extending their future use to 
other food products. 
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News 


Pennsylvania Canners Association will 
hold their 41st Annual Convention at the 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, on Mon- 
day, November 21. As in past years, a 
large number of guests will be expected 
to register Sunday evening when the 
Board Meeting will be held and there will 
be informal get togethers. 


Indiana Canners Association Office will 
be moved from Indianapolis to 205 Car- 
ney Building, Shelbyville, Indiana, effec- 
tive May 1. 


Tri -State Packers Association has an- 
nounced that the 52nd Annual Conven- 
tion will be held December 1 and 2, 1955, 
in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. Association President Harvey 
Jarboe has also annuonced that the As- 
sociation’s Summer outing will be held 
on Friday, July 15. The announcement 
did not say where it will be held. 


Howard L. Stier, Director, NCA Di- 
vision of Statistics, has been elected 
Vice-President of the American Market- 
ing Association. 


Shoe-Peg Corn Canner-Broker-Buyer 
Meeting, scheduled for Baltimore, April 
19, was postponed to May 10. Meeting 
dates in other cities remain the same. 
Viz: Washington, April 26; Richmond 
April 27; Philadelphia May 3; and Har- 
risburg May 4. 


C. A. Rieser, for years with the Fruit- 
vale Canning Co., Oakland, Calif., has 
resigned to engage in business on his 
own account. He has organized the C. 
A. Rieser Co. and has opened food bro- 
kerage offices at 25 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


M. and Mrs. Frank Wool, of the F. G. 
Wool Packing Company, Inc., San Jose, 
Calif., celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary April 9th, with a reception 
held at the San Jose Golf and Country 
Club headquarters. The company headed 
by Mr. Wool is one of the pioneer can- 
ning concerns of the Santa Clara Valley. 


R. J. Haensgen, President of Silver 
Creek Canning Company of Ripon, Wis- 
consin, has announced that the company 
will discontinue canning operations, the 
plant having been sold to a producer of 
cloth advertising material. Corn and pea 
equipment is offered for private sale. 
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HONORARY MEMBERSHIP CER- 
TIFICATE—When two of the Canning 


Machinery Industry’s much _ traveled 
representatives met in Philadelphia early 
this month to discuss plans for the 1956 
Canners Show, the occasion was also the 
presentation by E. N. Funkhouser (left), 
President, C.M.&S.A. of an Honorary 
Membership Certificate to John Dingee 
(right). Mr. Dingee, a Director of the 
Association from 1952 to 1955, was 
elected as an Honorary Member at the 
February 18th meeting of the Board of 
Directors in Chicago. Since its founding, 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation has awarded two Honorary Mem- 
bership Certificates. The first to Past 
President E. A. Hildreth in 1952, and 
the second to Mr. Dingee. 


With the addition of Gatton Jones Com- 
pany of Lexington, Kentucky, William E. 
Boos Company of Toledo, Ohio, Alto 
Brokerage Company of Baltimore, and 
the George L. Thorpe Company of San 
Francisco, the National Food Brokers 
Association Membership now exceeds 
1800 firms, according to an NFBA an- 
nouncement, 


A wage agreement has been signed by 
representatives of the California AFL 
Cannery Workers Union jn Northern and 
Central California and the California 
Processors and Growers’ Association 
covering wages for the coming year, with 
this retroactive to March 1st. About 
55,000 workers in 84 plants are covered. 
Wage increases from 7 to 10 cents have 
been agreed upon. The former scales 
ranged from $1.32 to 2.06 an hour. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Cecil Isbell of Professional football 
fame will represent the Bell Fibre Prod- 
ucts Corporation in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, according to a recent company an- 
nouncement. Mr. Isbell has been in the 
industrial sales field for a little over a 
vear, following over 20 years in organ- 
ized football. 


Dr. Charles Glenn King, scientific di- 
rector, Nutrition Foundation, Ince., has 
been named 1955 Appert Award medalist 
by the Chicago section of the Institute 
of Food Technologists. The honor is for 
distinguished work on vitamins, enzymes, 
synthetic fats and other food constitu- 
ents; for furthering scientific interest in 
biochemistry, sanitation and human nu- 
trition; and for his leadership in nutri- 
tion and several of the other sciences on 
which food technology depends. Presen- 
tation will be made at the Appert Award 
Banquet to be held during the 15th An- 
nual Meeting of IFT at Columbus, Ohio, 
June 12-16, Award is an annual presen- 
tation. 


Roy M. Downey, formerly with Harri- 
son and Jarboe, Sherwood, Maryland, has 
become associated with the General Serv- 
ices Administration, Washington, D. C. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Leslie A. Friend, 91, co-founder and 
Treasurer of Friend Brothers, Inc., Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts, passed away on 
March 28, at his home in Melrose. The 
firm was founded in 1892 and Mr. Friend 
has been Treasurer since that time. 


Bernard (Barney) L. Graff, 53, for sev- 
eral years Federal Supervisor of the 
Ohio Inspection Service, suffered a fatal 
heart attack in a Columbus Hospital on 
April 11. Mr. Graff had resigned his fed- 
eral position several years ago to man- 
age his retail business. 


Harry J. Houston, food broker and 
grocery executive of Oakland, California 
for 20 years, died March 12 in Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, following an illness of 
several months. Death came in his 55th 
year. He is survived by his wife, Eliza- 
beth, and a son, Donald Houston, of Con- 
cord, California. He was a member of 
the San Francisco Commercial Club and 
the Canners League of California. 
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‘hanges in the administrative staff 
d organization of the Dole Hawaiian 
‘neapple Company, were announced re- 
itly by Henry A. White, Dole presi- 
i nt. Herbert C. Cornuelle was elected 
« Dole vice-president and will be respon- 
le for the Industrial Relations and 
iblic Relations divisions. He will also 
ntinue to assist Mr. White in admin- 
| trative functions. Mr. Cornuelle joined 
}ole in 1953 as director of public rela- 
{ ons and became assistant to the presi- 
sent in 1954. William P. Hodgins, Dole 
plant manager in Honolulu, was ap- 
pointed director of industrial relations, 
-ueceeding the late John Fassoth, Jr. Mr. 
Ilodgins joined the company in 1936 and 
had been plant manager since 1950. He 
will be sueceeded by Dr. Melvin L. Levine 
who has been director of research and 
quality control. Dr. Levine joined Dole 
in 1947 after receiving his doctor’s de- 
gree in plant chemistry from Iowa State 
College. 

Mr. White announced the creation of 
two new operating divisions of the com- 
pany, the Can Manufacturing Division 
and Technical Division, to meet Dole’s 
expanding operations in those fields. 
James W. Wilkinson, veteran of 26 years 
with Dole, was appointed operating 
superintendent of the Can Manufactur- 
ing Division and will report to a division 
manager not yet appointed. Dole’s 
$3,000,000 can manufacturing plant is You'll pack more cases per acre of 
under construction in Honolulu and will produce with less culling and trim- 
be in operation early in 1956. Dr. George 
E. Felton was named director of the 
Technical Division, which will carry out 
expanding research and control activities 
at Dole. Dr. Felton joined the company 
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Niagara’s 


Field Protection 


ming when crops are protected 
with reliable Niagara dust and 
spray materials. You see, Niagara 
has 46 years of accumulated ex- 


in 1948 after being associated with the perience in this field. We will gladly 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, put our equipment, formulations 
General Foods Corp. and American and basic knowledge to work for 
Maize Products Co. He has been tech- you in guarding your crops against 
nical director of Dole’s Research and insects and disease. The Niagara 
Quality Control Service. field man will help you select the 
proper sprays and dusts, the cor- ; 
WISCONSIN SUBMITS VIEWS rect application schedules and the a 
ON PEA GRADES right equipment for each crop and S 


Pea grade standards committee of the location. Call him in sc Get the 
Wisconsin Canners Association has sub- benefit of his professional advice. 
mitted the following recommendations Just write us and he will see you. 
w th respect to the proposed revision of 
th canned pea grades: 

(1) Classification of peas into varital 
types (for which different salt brine 
tests are specified) should follow 
the classification established in the 
Food and Drug Standards. oat 

Description of flavor of fancy, extra Othe, FMC Divisio 
standard and standard peas should 
be clarified. 

(° The partial limiting rule on color 


should b liminated b th 
presenes of blond pees should not a ar DUSTS, SPRAYS 
necessarily prevent peas fr bei . 
graded as fancy. connate an d C R 0 P D U ST E RS oi 


(4 The tolerance for thistle buds, night- | 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


shade berries and the pith of smart- 
weed stem should be increased in x 


Set ying the Canning Trq de 


‘oth fancy and extra standard peas. FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION geekay : 
(5 The maximum number of sinkers al- Middleport, N. Y., Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., Pompano, 4-Viagarag 

owed in extra standard sweets Wash. bic Chemica! Atk, 

should be 20 percént (instead of 15 Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, Ontario. °Tode Mork 


~ 


percent) in 13 percent salt brine. 
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start with today i 
din leer canne® 
and 


cup mil 


pr 
trouble 
considered art. 
Fortunately you can duplicate many 
of their spec! ties —like the meal shown 
can get all the majo’ foods from soup 
nuts in convenient Canco cans 
American Company: drained and cut io thirds 
Shrimp fresh from the Gulf of Mex cen pene celery in 
ico, is favor te—served less onion, gree” pper ery ‘ 
he Jectable is shortening minutes Add tomatoes 
cream-base SOUP: no cook tomato seasoning? mix well; PECAN pie 
ingot mer 10 minutes: dd sausages stir; heat 
your shrimp straight from cans. ve with hot parsley rice: i 
Make eve® the vege putter OF margarine 
exnatyle with this Greens"? con agar, packed 
ever tasted ood! (Of 
1 tem vanills 
teanpoo® salt 


Blend 18? condensed 
room and 1% milk. 
(a oF 5 ot) shrimp: drained 
and Ite GREENS 
BACON Cream thoroughly putter. 
vanills and salts blend in and corm 
a in pecans and pineapple: 
Bake 


Beer goes 
For greatest snverient 


makes at 
without 


that comes 
After diane’ 


acting baking PO’ teaspoo™ 
i es to you at it 
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W 
Sade Go creole with your cooking serve @ superb m 
upper ew Orieans-St le 
— 
know how to put together dishes SAUSAGE cream-style corn, % inns 
pean 40%) romatoc® Important Note? whenever YOU do not \ 
> tomato sauce yse a full can of food, cover and kee? the 4 \ 
‘ man course ol sausege’ coo! in serving Viquid Cook 2 bacon, pour into cme 
opped: until add od. oven ) Lhour, of unt >. 
seasoning tradition of the Bayou coun: spinach table A 
for which American Ca salt and dash of peppe™ Boil quickly with these nippy foods. A 
“aki? 7 version of old favorite _made with tel 
ves ? in cans. You can taste the rich golden coffees of course —the 
ee 
THE CAN 


help boost your sales! 


Here for the busy homemaker, your customer . . . 
Canco presents Supper, New Orleans-Style. 


This Canco ad in full color and on two pages in the 
May issues of Good Housekeeping and McCall’s will be 
directed to an estimated audience of over 15,000,000 
people. 


le Style 


Quick, easy recipes will show homemakers how to 
prepare every dish in this tasty regional meal by using 
a wide variety of canned foods. And at the store, 
shopping for the ingredients of this low-cost and 
interesting meal, the housewife buys your canned 
foods and beverages. 

There’s money to be made here! Check your retail 
outlets and make sure that your brands are featured 
. .. priced attractively and displayed prominently. 

Supper, New Orleans-Style continues Canco’s 1955 
campaign of double service ... service to the American 
housewife, your customer . . . service to you, our 
customers. Through this unique campaign, Canco 
actually creates a buying urge . . . helps build the 
prestige of all canned foods and beverages. The profits 
belong to you! 


Go first to the people who are first! 


FREE! 


Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising . . . 


-o help YOU get YOUR brand featured in food retailers’ news- 
iper ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration of this New 
‘rleans Supper ad (2 col. x 65 screen) for any tie-in program you 


ay work out with your retailers. A mat or photograph will be . 
at FREE direct to any retailer planning such a promotion. - 
‘quests should be addressed to: American Can Company, Sales : 
omotion Division, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. i 7 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


COLLIERS FEATURES MENUS BY 
KATHERINE SMITH 


On pages 96 and 97 of the April 29 
issue of “Colliers”, a four colored feature 
urges readers of that magazine to “serve 
more canned foods for meals with man 
appeal”. The illustration features a 
glazed canned ham on lettuce surrounded 
by fruit molds and an appetizing dish of 
herb seasoned beans and corn, all within 
the outline of a can. Miss Katherine 
Smith who, as is well known, is the di- 
rector of NCA’s Consumer Service Di- 
vision (formerly Home Economics) is 
shown in the inset, with a recipe for the 
fruited perfection salad. 


In a few choice editorial remarks, 
“Colliers” asks, “Are you rushed and 
hurried with meal planning? Then try 
these simple and delicious new fashioned 
meals, prepared so easily from a wide 
variety of canned foods — processed at 
their peak of flavor and goodness ... 
meals fit for a king—the king of your 
household, are suited to the taste of the 
most discriminating guest, are available 
to you in their most convenient form— 
from your grocer’s wide selection of 
high quality canned foods . . . Katherine 
Smith has prepared some of her favorite 
menus and recipes for you. They can be 
found in the supermarkets listed on the 
opposite page. Try these appetite-stir- 
ring menus today.” 

On the opposite page are shown three 
columns of super markets by state, where 
the menus will be found. In addition to 
the canned ham, beans and corn and fruit 
salad, menus feature a bean-tuna sand- 
wich filling, corned beef hash with eggs 
and a fruit medley. 

NCA’s Carlos Campbell has emphasized 
that the whole idea was conceived by 
“Colliers” on their own initiative. The 
details of the announcement, the store 
materials, the special tie-in with certain 
distribution outlets and the products to 
be featured, he says, have been selected 
by “Colliers” in accordance with their 
own policy. It’s an example, Mr. Camp- 
bell points out, of the spread of interest 
among publications to give publicity to 
canned foods. Too, it is an example of 
the recognition accorded Katherine Smith 
as an authority on recipes for canned 
foods. 

“Colliers” supplied menus and recipes 
in mat form to the stores for newspaper 
advertising. 


Canning Industry Research and De- 
velopment will be featured on _ the 
“Science in Action” program over San 
Francisco station KRON-TV at 7:00 p.m., 
Monday, April 25. NCA’s Western 
Branch Laboratory Staff have assisted 
the studio staff in preparation of the half 
hour program. 
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“MISS HOMEMAKER” —Harold H. 
Jaeger, Marketing Director of Can Man- 
ufacturers Institute, awards title-apron 
and savings bond to pretty Pat Valen- 
tino, 18, home economics major at Long 
Island University, who was selected as 
“Miss Homemaker of 1955” to reign as 
queen of National Can Opener Week 
(May 1-8). 


CAN YOU BELIEVE IT? _ 


American Housewives 
OPEN 38 BILLION CANS A 
| PER MINUTE! 

THIS WOULD MAKE A 
MILLION MILE STRIP OF 
| TIN-COATEO STEEL EQUAL 

i TO TEN ROUND-TRIPS TO 
THE MOON / 


WERE MEDIEVAL 
INSTRUMENTS OF 
TORTURE 


E LY CAN OPENERS 


| INCLUDING, WATER, 
| BLOOD PLASMA, 
| WORMS AND TOOLS! 


NAPOLEON OFFERED A PRIZE 
OF 12,000 FRANCS FOR 
METHOD OF 


HAIL TO NATIONAL CAN OPENER 
WEEK (May 1 to 8). This panoramic 
history of the hero of the kitchen, the 
can opener, shows it running the gamut 
from early days when its use required 
brute strength, to today’s modern, 
streamlined version. “Nappie” started 
the whole thing when he realized the 
need for preserved food for his armies. 
The press, intrigued by the statistics and 
the can opener’s faithful service in fields 
outside the home (see lower left sketch), 
reserved space for wide use of this clever 
cartoon. Can Manufacturers “Institute 
activated the promotion in which Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company and eleven 
can opener manufacturers participated. 
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NCA TO TAKE RAW PRODUCT 
STORY TO CONSUMER 


First major consumer publicity event, 
sponsored by the National Canners Asso- 
ciation this Spring, will be a comprehen- 
sive campaign, emphasizing the attention 
canners pay to the raw product and the 
time and money spent in improving seed, 
planting, crop protection, and harvesting 
machinery—all for the purpose of pro- 
viding the consumer with the best possi- 
ble products in cans and jars. Also in- 
cluded in this publicity will be materials 
on the subject of canner-grower relations 
and how the canning industry benefits 
the farmer-grower. Beginning in early 
May, the materials will be distributed to 
select lists of Metropolitan Daily news- 
papers, farm publications, radio and 
television program commentators, weekly 
papers in farm communities and other 
carefully chosen media. Included in these 
will be a recorded interview between 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson and 
Carlos Campbell. 

Other projects in the mill include a 
series of trade articles and canner bulle- 
tins on the Cost of Handling Study, 
which has been completed but is still 
being tabulated. DAY, it is also under- 
stood, is working on an industry film in 
cooperation with USDA as well as a ref- 
erence book an canned foods for food 
editors. 

The publicity experts recently mailed 
to state association secretaries a kit of 
materials for use on radio and TV pro- 
grams and speeches for club programs. 
This was accompanied by a list of agri- 
cultural marketing extension workers. 
Other projects are in the planning stage. 


Pickle packing plants on May 19, open- 
ing day of National Pickle Week, will 
shut down for 59 seconds at exactly 2:39 
p.m. in honor of Amerigo Vespucci, one 
of the most famous pickle peddlers of all 
time, according to the National Pickle 
Packers Association. May 19 will also 
set in motion a powerful merchandising, 
advertising and publicity program as the 
kick-off to pickle week, which lasts until 
May 28. Program will include radio and 
television gags and stunts. Coast to coast 
publicity on newspaper food pages and 
in National magazines. 


Canned Dr. Pepper will be introduced 
in 200 Southwestern cities and in Los 
Angeles, according to a recent company 
announcement. Within a month, the com- 
pany announcement said, Dr. Pepper 
bottlers in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, New Mexico, will market the 
product in cans alongside regular bottles 
in their franchised territories. In Los 
Angeles where the company does not 
have local bottling operations, cans will 
be sold to grocery stores through brok- 
ers. This development, says Leonard 
Green, President of the firm, may well 
open the way for the company’s entering 
other major markets with cans, especially 
in the East and North where Dr. Pepper 
is not now available. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE WEATHER—Pea planting sched- 
ules in the Maryland-Pennsylvania area 
were delayed somewhat this year by the 
weather. Winter weather the last week 
of March and the first few days of April 
caused some bunching of early plantings 
during the more favorable weather from 
about the 6th to 12th of April. Intermit- 
tent rains and generally overcast condi- 
tions this past week have caused some 
further delay in planting sweets. How- 
ever, the rains were needed and other- 
wise most welcome, and it has been pos- 
sible to work some soils during this 
period. New York and Wisconsin also 
are reported to have made excellent 
progress in pea planting during the 
same favorable weather of that week. 
Cold is said to be delaying germination 
in the Northwest, although planting 
progress was reported good. Canners 
and growers there too, had trouble reach- 
ing agreement on price. 


Temperatures this past week have been 
above normal a Pennsylvania report says, 
7 degrees above normal. Peach, plum 
and cherry trees in Pennsylvania are in 
full bloom and enjoyed an absence of 
frost during the week. Apple trees are 
green with bloom expected about the first 
of May. 


As has been reported, cold and dry 
weather in California is serious. Both 
our California and New York reporters 
bring readers up to date in this issue. 
1. should also be noted that California 
conners settled for a substantial increase 
i) wages for cannery workers; asparagus 
aso is costing more money. Both agri- 
c.ltural and shop unions are active. Out- 
| ok is anything but good for cost sav- 
i es this coming year, not only in Cali- 
f. nia but in other areas as well, despite 
t » fact that one or two crops are being 
c tracted for a less mount of money. 


‘ROZEN STOCKS—Frozen vegetable 
s -ks as of March 31, according to an 
4 'S Report, were down to 454 million 
p: nds compared with 513 million pounds 
sc ne date last year, and a five year 1950- 
5. average of 369 million pounds. Stocks 
d) ing March decreased by over 51 mil- 
li) pounds, exceeding the record net 
re_uction of last March (about 51 million 
pc inds) and comparing with an average 
M ch decrease of only 40 million pounds. 
Si nificant changes’ occurred in peas, 
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down 28 million pounds from last year to 
63 million pounds, broccoli down 21 mil- 
lion to 29 million pounds, cauliflower 
down 11 million to 10 million pounds and 
spinach off 15 million pounds from last 
year’s level to 18 million pounds. Frozen 
vegetable commodities in larger supply 
than last year are, lima beans up 8 mil- 
lion to 73 million pounds, snap beans up 
7 million to 49 million pounds, corn up 9 
million to 64 million pounds. 

Total stocks of frozen fruits as of 
March 31 were up to 270 million pounds 
compared with 253 million last March 31 
and a five year average of 220 million. 
During the month of March frozen fruits 
decreased by 39 million pounds compared 
with 40 million pounds last March and 
an average March decrease of 37 million 
pounds. Compared with last year, straw- 
berries were off 10 million pounds to 58 
million pounds, cherries off about a mil- 
lion pounds to 36 million pounds, apples 
up about 9 million pounds to 38 million 
pounds, blueberries up 9 million pounds 
to 20 million pounds. 

Stocks of frozen orange juice increased 
by 2 million gallons during the month 
compared with a March 1954 decrease of 
a million gallons and an average March 
increase of a million gallons. Stocks on 
hand at the end of the month totaled an 
equivalent 26.7 million gallons compared 
with 25 million gallons last March 31 and 
an average 15 million gallons. 


BABY FOOD REPORT — National 
Canners Association during the week is- 
sued the annual baby food report, Jan- 
uary 1, 1954 to December 31, 1954. Com- 
pared with 1954, there was an overall in- 
crease of pack from 156.4 million dozens 
to 160.6 million dozens. All of the in- 
crease was in the strained pack, from 
117.7 million to 123.1 million dozens, 
while the chopped pack decreased from 
38.7 to 37.5 million dozens. 


By product in millions of dozens (1953 
in parenthesis) the 1954 pack totaled 
vegetables strained, 28.4 (27.1); chopped 
5.4 (6.2); fruits strained 48.6 (45.5); 
chopped 14.5 (15.6); meat products 
strained 34.0 (32.8); chopped 15.0 (14.7); 
custard and pudding strained 12.1 (12.2); 
chopped 2.6 (2.2). 


During the year, baby food canners ex- 


ported 8.9 million pounds of baby foods ‘ 
compared with 8.8 million pounds in 1953. ° 


1954 value totaled $2.4 million compared 
with $2.3 million in 1953. 1.4 million 


pounds, valued at $407,829 were shipped 
to U. S. territories during 1954. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS — NCA 
reported during the week that apple- 
sauce packers shipped 1.2 million actual 
cases during the month of March com- 
pared with 831,000 cases same month 
last year, leaving total stocks as of April 
1 at 6.4 million cases compared with 3.2 
milion cases the year earlier. April 1 
stocks of canned apples stood at 2.2 mil- 
lion cases compared with 693,000 cases 
last year, with March shipments totaling 
305,656 cases compared with 216,081 
cases March 1953. Apple figures are on a 
basis of 6/10’s. April 1 stocks of canned 
red pitted cherries were placed at 520,740 
actual cases compared with 707,170 cases 
same date a year ago. Shipments during 
March totaled 298,000 cases compared 
with 216,603 cases last March. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Quiet—Outlook For Strong Markets 
— Asparagus Late—Spinach Operations 
Tapering Off — Tomatoes Unaccountably 
Easier — Snap Beans Steadier — Northwest 
Pea Growers Asking Higher Prices—Strong 
Outlook For Fruits—Sardine Season Opens, 
Canning Later—Salmon Unchanged—Look 
For Lower Tuna Prices. - 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 21, 1955 


CURRENT CONDITIONS—There con- 
tinues to be an unwillingness on the 
part of average buyers to make any com- 
mitments other than to cover either 
prompt or nearby needs. Most of the 
estimates are that buyers inventories are 
light. The action continues to puzzle the 
trade, for signs point to a tight supply 
situation in many vegetables for many 
months to come, while fruit processing 
production promises to be well below a 
year ago. 

As a result, the market generally pre- 
sents a quiet appearance, but offsetting 
this is that in only a few items is there 
any pressure to sell. 


THE OUTLOOK —It appears a cer- 
tainty that firm prices will rule for many 
items for some time. Usually in a mar- 
ket such as vegetables and fruits, when 
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MARKET NEWS 


unexpected cold weather develops during 
the first part of the growing season, 
there follows a number of reports tell- 
ing of extensive damage. This occurred 
this season. However, generally, the 
first reports are followed shortly by 
statements that a check revealed the 
damage was not as great as earlier re- 
ported. This year is the exception. The 
first group of reports proved to be cor- 
rect and there has been virtually no 
change made in the estimates since then. 
The Southeast prospective fruit produc- 
tion is all but lost. In California the situ- 
ation, at least as regards peaches, is dis- 
appointing. The general feeling is that 
with new production totals to be cut 
sharply, firm markets will remain for 
many vegetable and fruit products for 
the greater part of the 1955-56 market- 
ing season. 


ASPARAGUS — Packing is underway 
in California and will soon spread to all 
important processing centers. There 
have been no prices established for the 
canned product as yet. However, with 
canners paying 13 cents for all green and 
12 cents for white, as against 11% and 
101% cents last year respectively, the 
outlook points to a schedule probably in 
advance of last season. There have been 
heavy shipments as well to the fresh 
markets. 

In the New Jersey and Mid-West 
areas, the crop is runing late as a re- 
sult of the bad weather. Processing 
operations will also get underway later 
than the usual May 1. The trade antici- 
pates a very heavy demand, especially as 
the bulk of the important outlets are 
estimated carrying exceptionally small 
stocks on their shelves. 


SPINACH—California packing opera- 
tions in the Santa Clara Valley areas are 
about completed. Canners are still oper- 
ating in some of the other sections, but 
the work has dropped from the early 
peak activity levels. There is no change 
in the general market position with 2%s 
held at $1.45 to $1.50 f.0.b. cannery, for 
fancy. 


TOMATOES—For some unaccountable 
reason, other than the fact that a few 
sellers were anxious to clean out their 
stocks, the market for tomatoes devel- 
oped a little easier position during the 
week. There were offerings of 303s, 
standards at $1.2712, as against $1.30 
and $1.35 per doz. f.o.b. in some areas 
recently. There is no particular sales 
pressure, but apparently the amount of 
stock coming on the market exceeds the 
demand and aids in upsetting slightly the 
price position. Virtually no offerings were 
noted out of Pennsylvania. 

The trade feels that many of the to- 
mato plants grown in the Southwest for 
replanting in the Tri-State area which 
were killed by early season cold weather, 
will be replaced through fresh seedings. 
However, this will result in a delay of 
delivery of the plants to the large grow- 
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ers in the Tri-State region. It may pos- 
sibly result in late maturity with pros- 
pects of frost damage if there is an early 
Fall. 


SNAP BEANS—There has been some 
steadying of the price position and less 
pressure to sell in the East. In New 
York State wax beans of many size packs 
are offered very sparingly. Some Mary- 
land ecanners would not shade $1.05 for 
fancy sliced French style 8 oz., $1.60 for 
303s, and $8.25 for 10s, per doz., f.o.b. 
On extra standards these interests ‘were 
quoting $1.40 for wax beans and $7.25 
for 10s f.o.b. per doz. Offerings are fairly 
plentiful out of the Mid-West with extra 
standards 303s, 3 sieve still available at 
$1.30 and standards, 5 sieve cut around 
$1.05 per doz., f.o.b. cannery. 


PEAS—An important market feature 
is the unfavorable position developing in 
the Northwest. Growers were holding 
out in some producing areas for an ad- 
vance of $10.00 per ton in the price to 
canners. They feel that with the excel- 
lent market movement this season and 
the expectations of a continued good de- 
mand for this vegetable, the higher 
prices were warranted. Canners viewed 
the situation differently and maintained 
that they could not pay any such ad- 
vanced price and market their peas at 
competitive prices in other areas. 


Meanwhile, the general market posi- 
tion was one of firmness and on some 
packs in the East canners are entirely 
sold. The prospects favor a small carry- 
over this season which is nearing an end. 
The new canning fiscal year starts June 
1. There were some spot offerings of 
fancy at $1.05 per doz. f.o.b. shipping 
point for 8 oz. Alaska 3 sieves and $1.40 
for 2 sieves, while 303s, 4 sieves Alaska 
standards were quoted at $1.25 to $1.30. 
Extra standard 2 sieves, Alaskas 10, 
were priced at $9.00 per doz. For sweet 
peas, 8 oz. extra standards, offerings 
were at 90 cents and 10s at $8.25, with 
extra standard 4 sieve $7.50, per doz. 
f.o.b. cannery. 


CANNED FRUITS—There are indica- 
tions of a smaller cling peach output in 
the California producing region, with the 
belief that the crop for 1955 has been 
cut as a result of the extremely low 
temperatures that developed a few weeks 
ago. This may mean as well a lower 
production for fruit cocktail, as well as 
fruits for salad. 


Some California canners lifted the ask- 
ing prices on fruit cocktail and fruits for 
salad, pointing to the greatly improved 
demand and the decreasing stocks. Many 
buyers were apparently trying to get 
ahead of the market, knowing that tight 
stocks are likely to prevail over the next 
marketing year. Fruit cocktail prices 
were up 2% to 10 cents a doz. and fruits 
for salad 2% to 7 cents a doz., for all 
packs except 10s, which averaged un- 
changed, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SARDINES—The season for packing 
Maine sardines opened Tuesday, Apri! 
19. However, the feeling is that it will 
be well toward the end of May possibly 
into June, before canning activity wil! 
begin. The important fish runs are not 
expected until that time. 

In the various consigned markets 
throughout the Country, there are mod- 
erate stocks, but these probably will be 
well reduced by the time new supplies 
are available. The market openly was 
quoted by most canners at $7.00 per case 
f.o.b. cannery, for keyless quarters. 


SALMON—Only a few offers of Alas- 
kan packs are openly on the market. 
One large factor offered fancy red sock- 
eyes at $16.50 per case for halves. There 
are offerings of Puget Sound sockeye 
halves at $17.00 per case but certain 
factors were offering this fish at $1.00 
per case below this figure as an advertis- 
ing allowance. 


TUNA—Some interests feel that with 
lower prices set to canners this season 
on tuna from the fishermen, that there 
may follow an easier offering basis on 
new packs. Others maintain that produc- 
ing costs will offset this action. Japanese 
offerings are limited. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Only Fair Volume Of Business—No Change 
In Corn—Kraut Sales Off Normally With 
Warmer Weather — Standard Shelf Size 
Beans Continue Strong—Beets And Carrots 
Steady—Ex. Std. Tomatoes Getting Atten- 
tion—Special Shipping Allowances On Cock- 
tail Withdrawn — Some Pineapple Items 
Short—Citrus On Dull Side. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 21, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Many of the 
wholesale distributors here are complain- 
ing about the lack of business and it’s 
reflected in their buying habits. This is 
not a general condition however and it 
leaves the overall situation somewhat 
spotty with total business passing just 
fair. Canners in some states are faced 
with a personal property tax and have 
found excellent cooperation in getting 
goods shipped before tax day from many 
Chicago distributors. Nevertheless, it’s 
still tough getting orders. 


Most California cocktail canners an- 
nounced the withdrawal of special ship- 
ping discounts effective May tenth which 
has resulted in heavier than norma! 
orders against original commitments. 
There is also a continued demand fo) 
peaches of all kinds but very little is 
offered from first hands to really create 
any volume trading. Increased activity 
on extra standard tomatoes was quite 
noticeable this week as the trade here 
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MARKET NEWS 


ave well aware that small unsold stocks 
will not be around much longer. To- 
mato eatsup, paste and puree are just 
shout completely cleaned up so current 
heavy demands are going unfilled. Re- 
ports now reaching here from the Ha- 
vaiian Islands indicate a serious short- 
age of certain grades and varieties of 
pineapple with the new pack still a good 
two months away. Generally speaking, 
with the exceptions of one or two items, 
the market remains firm to stronger. 


CORN —No change to report in the 
current unhappy situation on corn as 
prices are making no upward headway. 
However, the trade feel that anything 
they buy in the way of corn should work 
out to their advantage as prices should 
be higher out of the new pack despite in- 
dications total acreage will not be cut 
enough to give prices a real shot in the 
arm. It doesn’t seem possible that any 
industry would deliberately put up a 
pack to sell at a loss. In any event, buy- 
ers here are buying freely on the basis 
of $1.15 to $1.20 for fancy 303s, $1.10 for 
extra standard and $1.00 for standard 
with supplies of the latter item cleaning 
up quite rapidly. 


KRAUT—With the event of warmer 
weather, sales of kraut are slipping 
which is normal for this time of the year. 
However, prices are unchanged with the 
outlook for considerably higher prices 
when the new pack is ready. Present quo- 
tations for really fancy kraut list tens at 
$4.20, 2%4s at $1.25 and 303s at $.92'%. 


BEANS—The market on standard cut 
beans in 303s continues strong at $1.10 
with unsold stocks getting down to the 
vanishing point. Tens are another story 
and prices vary from canner to canner 
with apparently plenty left to sell. Other 
grades and sizes are anything but strong 
although wax beans are becoming very 
difficult to locate. Sellers are having 
no difficulty getting $8.75 for fancy 3 
sieve cuts in tens and $1.55 for 303s with 
lower grades extremely tight. Coast can- 
ners of Blue Lakes already report they 
are well sold on the new pack which is 
still a long ways off. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — Certain 
sizes of whole beets are no longer avail- 
able but supplies of other varieties are 
easily available although some canners 
report a sold up condition on sliced. Wis- 
‘onsin sources are quoting fancy sliced 
it $1.20 for 303s and $6.00 for tens with 
salad sliced at $1.00 and $4.50. Carrots 
ire about in the same position and prices 
ire unchanged at $1.00 for fancy diced in 
‘08s and $4.75 to $5.00 for tens. Sliced 
ire listed at $1.25 and $7.00. 


TOMATOES — Unsold stocks of all 
‘inds of tomatoes are fast cleaning up 
‘t local sources and very little is now 
eft to sell. Extra standard 303s came in 
or the most attention this week and 
ales were good at $1.50 to $1.55 with 
nore at the latter figure than at the 
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former one. It’s becoming quite obvious 
to the trade that the new pack is still a 
few months away and little or nothing 
is left to sell, Extra standard tens are 
bringing $9.00 where they can be found 
but not much can be. Standards are no 
longer available except from southern 
sources. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Very little to 
report and sales are just about zero be- 
cause of extremely limited supplies . Cat- 
sup is just about gone and last sales re- 
ported here were on the basis of $1.70 
for 14 oz. extra standard and $11.00 for 
tens. Puree, if it can be found, would be 
selling at $7.75 to $8.00 for tens and 
paste cannot be found at all. Fancy to- 
mato juice is offered at $2.35 for 46 oz. 
and $1.20 for 2s with some sellers: at 
$2.40 and $1.25. The new pack is going 
to come on a really bare market. 


COCKTAIL — There was considerable 
activity here on cocktail this week in 
view of an announcement by California 
canners that all special shipping dis- 
counts would be discontinued come May 
tenth. Prices are unchanged from origi- 
nal opening lists of $12.65 for choice 
tens, $3.35 for 2%s and $2.15 for 303s. 


PINEAPPLE — Island canners are 
going to be short of certain sizes and 
grades of pineapple before new pack, in 
fact, they are short right now and the 
new pack is about sixty days away. How- 
ever, recent rains at the growing area 
have helped and a good pack is in the 
offing. Prices have continued unchanged 
since the industry reduced pineapple 
juice prices some time ago. 


CITRUS—Sales are just so so at pres- 
ent and prices are unchanged from last 
week. Early pack orange juice is offered 
at $2.35 for 46 oz. tins but good quality 
juice from Mid-season fruit is held at a 
bottom of $2.50 while Valencia juice is 
quoted at $2.85. It appears the price 
trend insofar as orange juice is con- 
cerned will be upward. Blended juice is 
quoted at $2.15 with grapefruit juice at 
$1.75 to $1.85 while fancy sections in 
heavy syrup are listed at $1.32%. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Cold And Drought Holding Crops Back— 
Fruits Continue To Gain Strength—Steady 
Movement Applesauce—Advertising Moving 
Olives — Increased Strength In Citrus — 
Asparagus Canning General — Fairly Large 
Spinach Pack In Sight — Fish Unchanged. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 21, 1955 


CROP CONDITIONS—Surveys of Cal- 
ifornia crop conditions made during the 
past week confirm reports of rather poor 
prospects in some lines in which canners 
are especially interested. It has been 


established that considerable damage has 
been done to the cling peach crop in some 
areas, but that this is not widespread. 
This is also true of plums, prunes and 
almonds. Cool weather has delayed the 
harvesting of asparagus and canning is 
just now getting under way. Spinach has 
also been held back because of cool 
weather and lack of rain. The drought, 
which has covered the entire State, is 
causing the most concern, with water 
supplies low, following three years of 
rainfall below normal. Growers advise 
that costs of production are such that 
prices on some products must be ad- 
vanced. 


FRUITS — Canned fruits are more 
firmly held than in several months, with 
almost nothing available at less than the 
season’s opening price, and with most 
lines showing advances. Elberta peaches, 
which were a large pack, and on which 
sales at less than opening prices have 
been made by some canners, are now firm 
at the 1954 opening, with advances in 
some instances. It is unlikely that any 
lots can be had for less than $2.20 for 
No. 303 fancy or $3.35 for No. 2's. 
Some sales of choice have been reported 
of late at $3.00 for the No. 2% size. The 
frost of early April served to bring re- 
newed calls from buyers for many items 
in clingstone peaches, so the movement 
on this fruit continues quite heavy. Can- 
ners are not playing up the damage from 
frost but suggest that there may be no 
need this year for any drastic stripping 
of trees to hold down tonnage. Fruit 
cocktail is moving especially well and 
lists quoting special prices for immediate 
deliveries have been withdrawn. Bartlett 
pears are coming in for increased atten- 
tion and the large pack promises to move 
out in good order. 


APPLESAUCE—A steady movement 
is noted on California pack applesauce, 
with fancy No. 303 selling largely at 
$1.55 and choice at $1.35. Some lots of 
what are described as off-grade choice 
have sold at $1.30. There have also been 
sales of 8-oz. choice at $1.00. Some 
canning is still being done on apples held 
in storage. 


OLIVES—Canned ripe olives continue 
to move at a rate well ahead of that of 
last year, with a close cleanup on many 
sizes in prospect. Prices have been 
largely without change in recent months. 
Hearing on a proposed ripe olive market- 
ing order was held recently at Sacra- 
mento, but it will be some time before a 
decision on this can be reached. The ad- 
vertising campaign being conducted un- 
der the direction of the California Olive 
Advisory Board is credited with much 
of the success in enlarging the canned 
olive market and is to be continued. 


CITRUS — Canned citrus fruits and 
juices are showing increased strength 


(Continued on page 20) 
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7 CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal Nominal 
BEANS, SrrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 Of. ..ccccsrsse 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. ....000 -90-.95 
No. 303 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Cut, Ne. BOB 1.05 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.47% 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303......2.30 
No. 10 13.50-13.75 
3 sv., No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
Ra; € 808. 1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
Wax, Cat, ., 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv 1.35-1.40 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.97% 
No. 10 10.75 
Texas, Std. Cut, No. 308.............. 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.00-2.30 
Sm. Gr., No. 303............ 1.80-1.921% 
No. 10 12.00 
Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 3038............000 1.60 
No. 10 .. 9.50 
TRI-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 3038......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.35 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 3038s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 308............ 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
No. 10 5.00 


N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 


Sliced 303s 1.25 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
-95-1.10 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
Md., Diced, No. 308.......... no 
No. 
MARYLAND 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... .90-.95 
1.20-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
1.00-1.05 
No. 10 6.50 
Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 303......1.45-1.50 


No. 10 8.00-8.50 
C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 308......1.20-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., No. 308 1001.15 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
MIDWEST 
Fey. W.K. Gold. No. 303..1.10-1.22%4 
RE WOR. 1.221%4-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.50 
Std., No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.15-1.821%4 
No. 10 7.25-8.25 
Ex. Std., No. 1.071% -1.15 
No. 10 6.25-7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02..... -85-.90 
No. 303 1.25-1.321%4 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
2214-1.42% 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
No. 303, Ex. Std., 2 sv....... 1.50-1.55 
3 sv. 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv. 1.30 
Std., 4 sv. 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Fey., No. 10, 3 sv....... inonenoswessnienniiod 9.50 
4 sv. 8.75 
8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 -85-.90 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
Bed. Bo, DOB 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 10 9.50-9.65 
Ex. avs, On -90-.924% 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Standard Nominal 
MIpWEsTt SWEETS 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303........0.0000 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Pey., Mo. 1.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308 ...... 1.60-1.65 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Ung., 8 oz........... -90 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Standard Nominal 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack, 
No. 2% 2.20-2.30 
1.80-2.00 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .921%4-.95 
No. 2 1.00-1.07% 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
214’s 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 6.15 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2%4 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Ozark, Fey., No. 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
-821%4-.921%4 
1.10-1.121% 
No. 2% 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 


TOMATOES 
-95-1.00 
1.27%4-1.30 
(nom.) 8.50-8.75 
New York, Fey., Wh 
No. 2 2.50 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.15-2.35 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 
Standard Nominal 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308.......0+ 1.55 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std., No. 4001.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.75 
Fla., Std., No. 303.... 1,20-1.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 
No. 10 
Ind., Fey. Nom. 
1.70 
11.00-12.00 


TOMATO (Per Case) 


Md., Fey., 100/6 oz. 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2........s0000 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 10 
1.045 No. 1........ 
No. 10 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
N.Y. Apples, fey., <., No. 10....10.25 
Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 02.....2.70 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., 8 02. 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-8.60 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 oz 1,20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
2.75-2.80 
No. 10 9.85-10.10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308........ 2.35-2.40 
No. A 2.60-2.65 
No. 18.25-13.50 
N. W., Calli. R.A., Fey., 8 02.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 308 2.90 
No. 2% 4.70 
No. 10 16.60 
Std., No. 214 4.25 
No. 10 15.10 


N. Y. D. Sw., 308 


No. 10 Fey. 16.30 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.25 
No. 2% 3.52% 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, No. 303 2.15 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.65 


PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 


No. 2% 
10.25-10 

No. 214 2.7 
No. 10 9.60-9. 
1.65-1.75 
(nom.) 2.45-2.47'4 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Elberta, Fey., No. 8.35 
No. 10 12.00 
PEARS 
Calif., Fey., No. 303 Secceeed.3D 
No. 2% 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.50-12.65 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.10-3.15 
11.50-11.65 
N. W. Bartletts, No. 214, Fey...3.85 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
No. 10, Fey. 13.50 
Choice 12.65 
Standard 11.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 2% 3.30 
No. 10 12.60 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.10-10.45 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Choice, No. 2.10 
No. 10 7.00 
N. Y., Ch., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
.97%4-1.02% 
46 oz. 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 4.35-4.70 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 3.90-4.10 
46 oz. 2.15 
ORANGE 
Fla., No, 2 1.05-1.25 
46 oz, 2.35-2.85 
No. 10 4.90-5.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12%, 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
1.20-1.25 
46 oz. 2.50-2.61) 
N. & Pa., Fey., No. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
1.20-1.25 
46 oz. 2.35-2.5)) 
No. 10 4.50 
46 oz. 2.35-2.42! 
No, 10 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CAsE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 28.00-29.0 
16.00-17.0) 
P.S. Sockeye, No. IT ...... 27.00-28.0' 
16.50-17.0 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.0 
(nom.) 15.00-16.0 
Chums, Tall, No. 1.............. 16.00-16.2 
9.50-10.0. 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil Keyless................ 7.00) 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.5 
TUNA—Pasr Case 

Fey., White Meat, 14’s 

Fey., Light Meat, 14’s 

Std., Light Meat 

Grated 


Nom. 
: 
= 
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ATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
\ree times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
:;um charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
‘treet, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Used Canning and Frozen Food Machinery. 
Write for complete list. Send list of machinery you have to sell. 
Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Bonded ® Cannery Screens from $395.00. Lead- 
ing canners use them for dewatering, juice processing, sizing, 
grading, cleaning, etc.; Bonded ® Conveyors and Bucket Eleva- 
tors from $373.00. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—(3) 50 gal. St. St. Jacketed Tilt Kettles; Stain- 
less Steel Tanks from 40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; 10 Copper 
Tanks 14638 gal. to 2800 gal. sizes, from closed distillery; 20 
Welded Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut Lining from 
closed breweries; Elgin Twin Piston Filler; Fitzpatrick Stain- 
less Steel Comminuting Machines, Models D, D6 & F. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Fitzpatrick Comminuting Machine, Model “K”; 
1 Fitzpatrick Model “R” Slitting Machine; 1 Zurich Consistency 
Regulator; 1 McMillian Corn Dump. Have many other items, 
write stating your requirements. Adv. 55121, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt Boilers available for prompt shipment; 
also one Rotary Drum Dryer suitable for drying canning house 
waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. Phone: 
CHesapeake 3-6506. 


FOR SALE—New Gearhead Motors, % H.P., single phase, 
15/230 volts, 190 RPM on output shaft, $75 each; also many 
ised Gearhead Motors in stock, all sizes, $25 and up. Herr Elec- 
rie Co., 410 W. Conway, Baltimore 30, Md. 


FOR SALE—Used Battle Creek 46 model Wrapping Machine; 

andles package size 1%” x 5%” x 4”, 1%” x 5%” x 4”, 
2” x 9%” x 5%”. Weatherbee Frosted Foods, P. O. Box 3971, 
emphis, Tenn. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Kettles. Interested in buying 1 to 4 used Steam 
acketed Kettles 100 gallon size, in good condition. Write: Box 
1256, Pittsburgh 38, Pa. 


HE CANNING TRADE 


April 25, 1955 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, RENT, OR LEASE—Large Tomato Canning 
Plant in Central Indiana; selling due to illness. Well equipped. 
For further information write: Adv. 5501, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Located in growing Southwest City a U. S. in- 
spected Meat Canning Plant, in a building adjoining a modern 
canning line for spinach and greens, also dry line. Central retort 
room eares for both operations. Located on railroad spur. Splen- 
did labor situation. All buildings masonry. Adv. 55125, The 
Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


WANTED—To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. Schmidt 
Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—AIl types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, undercarrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., 
123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Out of condition merchandise, dents, rusts, close 
outs. Ken Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit, Mich. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Superintendent, 25 years experi- 
ence in canned vegetables, ability to direct all operations, main- 
tenance, field and plant. Adv. 55127, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Superintendent or Production 
Manager. Thoroughly experienced in all phases of canning and 
freezing of fruits and vegetables. Engineering background; cost 
conscious. Prefer East Coast location. Available immediately. 
Adv. 55134, The Canning Trade. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OHIO BROKER AVAILABLE—Do you have products that 
are competitive in price and quality, with attractive labels, that 
are guaranteed to be sold exclusively to independent wholesale 
and retail food outlets. What is your proposition. Send full 


particulars, plus labels. Adv. 55113, The Canning Trade. 


FOR LONG LIFE + USE THE BEST 


Plastex or Cellu-San Treated 
Prices Upon Request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 
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FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORP. 
CANNING MACHINERY DIVISION 
HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


OFFERS OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


SALES ENGINEERS DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERS 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Product lines are Food Processing, Materials Handling and com- 
mercial Kitchen Equipment. Excellent opportunities for future 
growth in widely diversified field. Location: medium-sized 
Illinois town 100 miles south of Chicago. Good housing and 
educational facilities. 


Send resume of education, experience and salary requirements to: 


R. R. Rammel, Personnel Manager 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Division, Hoopeston, Illinois 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS—10 varieties, including “Yellows Resis- 
tant” strains. Tomato Plants: Standard varieties, including 
Stokescross Hybrids. Our tomato plant land is fumigated before 
seeding to insure freedom from root knot Nematodes and other 
soil pests. You are sure when your tomato plants come from 
us, as they are “State inspected”. For more information and 
prices write, wire or phone. “Virginia’s oldest and largest grow- 
ers.” J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va., Phone: 546. 


WRITE FOR PRICES on Schroer’s Better Plants. Leading 
varieties of cabbage, onion, tomato, pepper, eggplant, swee: 
potatoes. We guarantee good plants and prompt service. Schroe: 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


TOMATO PLANTS—Mississippi certified. Truck or car lots. 
April, May and June deliveries. Varieties: Rutgers and Garden 
State. Supplying many of the larger canners 32 years. Field or 
belt graded. First quality—shed packed. Telephone L.D. 128, 
Night JUniper 3-4495. Vickers Plant Farms, Inc., Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 


GEORGIA CERTIFIED RUTGERS, and others; can ship a 
million a day from our crop, and also act as broker for other 
growers. No order too large. Send your truck; call me. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Frank H. Patterson, Sycamore, Ga. 


TOMATO PLANTS—We will have several million plants to 
offer this year, and will begin shipping May 1st on through June. 
Varieties: Rutgers, Stokesdale, Long Red, Stokes Cross No. 4 
Hybrid. All plants are grown from best strain certified seed 
Sprayed against diseases. Let us book your order for your sup- 
ply to be delivered when you are ready. Rutgers, Long Red, 
Stokesdale $3.00 per 1000 F.0.B.; Hybrid Stokescross No. 4 $7.50 
per 1000 F.0.B. We have grown quality plants for 33 years. All 
plants moss packed. We can load your truck at our farm or ship 
to you by express. Shipping capacity half million day. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Harvey Lankford, Franklin, Va. Phone 8162-3. 


WRITE FOR PRICES and varieties of Cabbage, Onion, Pep- 
per, Tomato and Potato Plants. Prompt deliveries. Samuel 
Bradshaw, Franklin, Va. Telephone: 2411 or 449. 


Red & White wholesale grocery execu- 


MARKET NEWS 
(Continued from Page 17) 


and many in the trade express the opin- 
ion that prices have not recahed their 
peak. Orange concentrate is in marked 
demand and much of the fruit available 
is going into this product. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspara- 
gus has become quite general but is still 
on a rather limited scale. Cool weather 
has been holding back the crop and 
demand for the fresh product has been 
phenomenal, with record shipments 
being made. Some all green asparagus 
has gone to canners at 13 cents a pound, 
with white at 11%2-12% cents. Canners 
are witholding the naming of opening 
prices until prices to be paid growers are 
definitely decided upon. 


SPINACH—Cool weather and lack of 
spring rains have combined to hold back 
canning operations on spinach somewhat, 
but a fairly large pack seems in sight. 
Considerable business has been booked, 
with some firms filling orders that have 
accumulated in recent months. Sales are 
reported at $1.12% for strictly fancy 
No. 303, $1.50 for No. 2% and $4.60 for 
No. 10, with featured brands at some- 
what higher prices. 


SALMON—Unsold lots of Alaska sal- 
mon are quite limited and much of the 
business on salmon is now on items of 
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Puget Sound pack. Chum salmon is mov- 
ing at $16.00 for No. 1 tall, with red sal- 
mon selling in some instances at $29.50. 


OTHER FISH — California pack an- 
chovies are in good supply and are mov- 
ing at from $5.40 to $6.00 a case for 
five-ounce in tomato sauce. This item is 
also available in this style in 1-lb. ovals 
at $6.50 to $7.00 a case. Fishermen are 
now receiving $25.00 a ton for this fish. 
Tuna marketed under private labels is 
moving largely as follows: Fancy alba- 
core, halves, $12.75; fancy light meat, 
$11.25; standard light meat, $10.75; light 
meat chunks, $10.25; grated, $8.25, and 
dark and light meat, $7.00. Advertised 
brands range substantially higher. 

Some sales of squid in brine have been 
made of late for export at $3.60 a case 
for No. 1 tall. This item has but a lim- 
ited domestic market. 


U. K. TO PURCHASE 
PEARS - COCKTAIL 


The United Kingdom on April 11 was 
authorized to purchase canned pears, 
and/or, canned mixed fruit cocktai! to 
the extent of $3 million by the Foreign 
Operations Administration. Purchase is 
authorized under Section 402 of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954. Final date for 
contracts under this authorization is 
August 31, with shipments to be com- 
pleted by October 31. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


tives from the United States and Canada 
will hold their annual business meeting 
and convention in Chicago’s Drake Hotel, 
May 18-21. The convention will mark a 
year of spectacular growth for the Red & 
White Food Stores. With a record num- 
ber of wholesale houses coming into the 
Red & White program in the past year, 
attendance estimated at 300 will set all 
new records. Topics scheduled for dis- 
cussion in the workshop session are: 
Stamp plans and premium programs, 
pre-packaging in the stores, scientific 
stock placement, public relations, store 
engineering, warehousing and accounting 
procedures. “The importance of Con- 
trolled Brand Merchandising” will be 
the topic of a national authority, sched- 
uled for the afternoon session of May 
20, 1955. 


Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of the 
National Science Foundation, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., will deliver the keynote 
address at the 1955 Conference on In- 
dustrial Research, it was announced 
April 22 by Professor Robert Tevioi 
Livingston, Director. The Sixth Annua! 
Conference which lasts five days is spon 
sored by the Department of Industria’ 
and Management Engineering, Columbi« 


_ University, and will be held June 6-10, 


1955, at Arden House, Harriman, N. Y., 
meeting place of the American Assembly. 


April 25, 1955 
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